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566 Reviews of Books 

BOOKS OF MEDIEVAL AND MODERN EUROPEAN HISTORY 

Histoire de la Politique Exterieure de la France. Par Pierre Cor- 
bin, Licencie es-Lettres et en Droit. Tome I. Les Origines et 
la Periode Anglaise (jusqu'en 1483). (Paris: Picard et Fils. 
1912. Pp. 457.) 

So far as this first volume of his work is concerned, M. Corbin has 
construed the words politique exterieure in a broad sense. Rightly 
conceiving that in a feudal state the policy of the king toward his greater 
vassals is strictly a foreign policy, M. Corbin has brought that field 
within the scope of his study. After tracing the history of Gaul and the 
Franks in brief outline, he begins his real task with the advent of the 
Capetians, and seeks to trace the broad outlines of their policy both in 
their dealings with the feudal states of France and with foreign powers. 
In this policy he discovers two main objects — to reconstitute the unity 
of France within, and to recover for her the national frontiers of the 
Alps and the Rhine. To judge from his introduction and conclusion, 
M. Corbin considers the question of the natural frontiers to be the 
dominating one of French foreign policy; but, as he repeats frequently 
in the course of this volume, in the period here treated the struggle with 
England is the factor of supreme importance. The bulk of the volume 
is therefore devoted to that topic. He has however endeavored to show 
clearly that, in the intervals of their work of internal reconstruction 
and of the struggle with England, the Capetian kings sought with con- 
siderable success to extend their frontiers both in the direction of Lor- 
raine and in that of the old kingdom of Burgundy. 

According to the plan which he has followed, M. Corbin takes up in 
order each phase of the Capetian foreign policy and treats it as an 
independent unit, tracing the Capetian policy in that field from the begin- 
ning to the end of the period chosen. Thus he passes in review succes- 
sively the reconstitution of France by the Capetians, and their relations 
with the papacy, with the Empire, with England, and with the Orient. 
It is this attempt to give a broad view of the whole development of first 
one and then another phase of French foreign policy that is the purpose 
and the merit of the work. This method of treatment, while it has 
undoubted advantages, has corresponding disadvantages. The most 
obvious one is that the interrelation of the different phases of the policy 
is not always fully felt. Another is that it exposes the writer to occa- 
sional inconsistencies. Thus in the chapter on the reconstitution of 
France, M. Corbin strongly condemns the policy of apanages adopted by 
the later Capetians and the Valois ; but when, in the chapter on the rela- 
tions with the empire, he recurs to the same subject, he seems to defend 
and approve them. 

In so broad a survey there will naturally occur many statements to 
which exception might be taken, and there will be many views advanced 
which every reader will not share. Thus, for example, while one may 
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admit that the policy of Louis IX. in concluding the peace of 1259 with 
England was mistaken — though much might be said on the other side — 
yet one can scarcely admit — bearing in mind the vain efforts of the 
French to drive the English from Gascony — that a very slight effort on 
the part of Louis would have been sufficient to expel them. Nor does 
this seem in harmony with M. Corbin's view of the feelings of the Eng- 
lish people. In most cases, however, M. Corbin, where his view is at 
variance with those usually held, brings a considerable number of facts 
to his support and makes out a case which, if not conclusive, is, at least, 
well worthy of consideration. 

To judge by the bibliographies which accompany each chapter, the 
work is based on a wide reading of the literature upon the subject 
available in French and English. As the author's aim is not to investi- 
gate details but to present broad outlines, minute examination of orig- 
inal sources is scarcely called for. On the whole the work has been 
prepared with care, and is a suggestive contribution to French history. 
It is to be hoped that subsequent volumes will continue the history of 
French foreign policy down to modern times. 

Frank Burr Marsh. 

The Origin of the English Constitution. By George Burton Adams, 
Professor of History, Yale University. (New Haven : Yale Uni- 
versity Press ; London : Henry Frowde, Oxford University Press. 
1912. Pp. xii, 378.) 

This book contains some four chapters of new material. The rest 
consists of reprints of various articles published at different times in the 
English and American Historical Reviews. There is no objection to 
such republications. Quite the contrary, to those who do not have 
access to the files of the reviews, such a collection from the published 
writings of a master is of inestimable value; and even for one who has 
either of the great Reviews at his elbow, it is much, not only to have 
such a collection in handy form and properly indexed, to consult, but 
also to get the last words of the author; as in this case, such reprints are 
really new editions. 

These essays, moreover, are not mere fugitive pieces but are closely 
related and designed to set forth in a progressive whole, the author's 
theory of " the feudal origin of the English Constitution ", and the func- 
tion of the Great Charter in effecting " the transition of the fundamental 
principle of feudalism into the fundamental principle of the modern 
Constitution" (preface, p. vii). This thesis is restated again and 
again and with admirable clearness and boldness. Thus on page 167: 

We now return to a more specific formulation of our original prob- 
lem : from what source and at what time did there enter English history 
as an active influence the principle that there is a body of law above the 
king which he may be compelled to obey if he is unwilling to do so? 
And, it may be added, how did there begin a line of experimenting in 
the embodiment of this principle in institutional forms ? It is the thesis 



